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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.—No. XII. 


[Continued from page 243.] 


We do not know the origin of the word humbug, but we 
suppose it is the name of some insect that buzzes or hums to 
a most annoying degree, being useful in the inverse ratio of its 
noise, and that the name is applied metaphorically to such hu- 
man actions as are more remarkable for their noise than their 
utility. Perhaps this figurative application of the epithet im- 
plies always a suspicion of intent to deceive, but we do not 
wish to convey any such idea, when we assert that, in our 
opinion, education has been peculiarly prolific in humbugs, 
and no department of it has been so justly characterized by 
the term humbug, as what is called English Grammar. 

When we make this assertion, we must not be supposed to 
refer to this or that System of English Grammar, as the little 
manuals used in our schools are generally called; but to the 
manner of teaching what is called Grammar, and the entire 
failure to produce the promised resnlt, viz.: ‘ ‘The ability to 
speak and write the English language correctly and fluently.” 
English Grammar was taught in the United States in two or 
‘ three colleges, and in a few private schools, before the Revo- 
lution, but it was not introduced into the public schools of 
New England until about the year 1790. Noah Webster made 
his Grammar in 1785, and Caleb Bingham his in 1789.  Pre- 
vious to these dates, the only Grammars used were the British 
Grammar, an anonymous work, which was reprinted in Boston 
at an early date, and Lowth’s Grammar, which was in use at 
least as early as the Revolution. ‘That these grammars were 
not generally used or easily obtained, may be inferred from the 
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fact that Thomas B. Wait, once a much respected printer in 
in Boston, told us, that, having a desire to see Lowth’s Gram- 
mar, he travelled on foot from Plymouth to Boston, and search- 
ed several days before he found one, It may admit of ques- 
tion whether Washington, Franklin, and others, whose writings 
are models of purity and eas+, and who never studied the 
Classical languages, ever saw an English Grammar; and it 
would be easy to show that a large majority of those who 
have studied grammar, since it became a common school exer- 
cise,owe none of their celebrity to the lessons learned at school. 
We were educated at one of the best schools in one of the 
most celebrated towns in Massachusetts ; but, although we 
studied English Grammar seven years, and received a silver 
medal for our proficiency, we never wrote a sentence of Eng- 
lish at school, and never did any thing which implied a suspi- 
cion on our part that grammar had any thing to do with 
writing or conversation. 

Since we were at school, something has been done to give 
the lessons in grammar somewhat of a more practical bearing ; 
but, after all, little or no progress has been made. All our 
people study grammar, but not one in ten thousand can write 
or speak the English language correctly, and with facil- 
ity; and not one in a hundred thousand can do it elegantly 
and with power. It is reasonable to conclude, that the teach- 
ers of our schools were among the best scholars, when they 
were at school; and it is fair to conclude that they are a very 
favorable specimen of what the lessons in English grammar 
have hitherto accomplished, and yet it is a lamentable fact, 
that, not one teacher in a hundred, if unexpectedly called 
on, can write or speak correctly and with ease, to say nothing 
of elegance. We do not make these assertions at random, for 
we have received numerous communications for this Journal 
from teachers, some of whom claimed to be teachers of teach- 
ers, but which were so incorrectly written that we could not 
spare the time necessary to prepare them for the printer. At 
one ‘l'eachers’ Institute, where the young teachers numbered 
over a hundred, we required them to write something on a 
given subject, ascommon and threadbare as ‘* Happiness,” and, 
at the end of the fifteen minutes allowed them, ouly two or 
three had written any thing. Fifteen minutes more were 
given, and this measure was repeated until a whole hour had 
elapsed, when only about a dozen had written any thing, and 
more than half of these were apologies for inability to write, 
and the other six had no merit, no claim to the rank of com- 
positions. 

To ascertain whether this inability to write arose from ig- 
norance of what is called Grammar, we tried the same pupils 
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in What is called English parsing, and found them generally 
well acquainted with this exercise. It was evident that they 
nad been drilled in the analysis of common English sentences, 
put the composition of them had been neglected, or had been 
performed in connection with grammatical rmles, and in such 
a technical manner as rather to stiffen than to facilitate the ex- 
pression of thoughts and ideas. If the teachers are thus un- 
qualified, it is fair to conclude that their pupils do not go 
beyoud them, and this is the result of a system of instruction 
that has prevailed for more than half a century ! 

To remedy this defect, we propose to reverse the usual 
method, and teach the use of language before we attempt to 
teach what is technically called grammar. This will not seem 
unnatural, when it is considered that language has always pre- 
ceded grammar, the latter being merely a collection of rules 
already established by what is called good usage, and that the 
larger portion of our race have lived and died, writing and 
conversing, Without ever using, or, perhaps, ever seeing a 
grammar book. {[t is an interesting inquiry, whether the 
pubiication of grammars has not prevented improvement, for 
its tendency is evidently to fix a language, or at least to 
check that progress which is necessary to meet the wants of 
our race, and to induce perfection. When the grammar of our 
langnage was first promulgated. the language was still very 
imperfect, many irregularities existing which ought to have 
been corrected, but which were far less formidable than many 
that usage, unaided by grammar, had previously overcome. 
Our grammar resembled the city of Boston a few years ago. 
It was a noble city, but it had been built without taste, it was 
defective in its plan, and susceptible of great improvement. 
Instead of fixing it as it was, the prudent magistrates adopted 
a prospective plan, to which the citizens were required to con- 
form, and by the operation of this, wooden buildings have 
been supplanted by those of brick and stone ; narrow streets 
have been widened,and crooked ones straightened,and, without 
violence to the existing order of things, progress has been 
made for the improvement of the city in all that is essential 
to the welfare of the citizens, and their progress in health, 
wealth, comfort and elevation in taste, science and morals. 

Now if the first grammarians of our language had pointed 
out its defects, and provided for the removal of all anomalies, 
and the improvement of all future opportunities for ameliora- 
tion, a gradual amendment would have commenced, and by 
this time, probably, the language would have been free from 
all that makes it monstrous in the eyes of foreigners, and a 
perplexity to ourselves; the great difficulty not being a know!l- 
edge of what is properly the language, but of what are the 
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i4 departures from order, and system, and propriety. Our gram- 
‘ 1 marians did no such thing. They took the language as it was, 
eo and declared that imperfect thing to be the rule and model for 
na «| future generations ; and the whole tribe of grammarians, from 
a that day to this, have done little else than to confirm abuses, 
4 and perpetuate deformity. While our language was im a plas- 
hig tic state, it would have been easy for those who controlled the 
Ae literature of England, to have provided for the reduction of 
fey all our irregular verbs, for instance, to the regular form, by 
Le their recommendation and example ; but, instead of this, they 
bt gave a list of these verbs, and a host of authorities for their 


A irregularities. It is a remarkable fact, that, in spite of this at- 
tempt of grammarians to fix error, the common people, the un- 
educated, following the analogy of the language, have reeti- 

i fied a large number of these verbs, and the modern grammurs 

eke are compelled to exhibit a long list of them, with the confes- 
i sion that the regular form is also authorized, and may be 
y 


Al safely used. 

A igh: We have said that teachers are generally unacquainted with 
Med the use of our language, and, of course, the pupils, under 
: ee ° ‘ 

0 th such guidance, must labor at great disadvantage. But there 





is another evil. Strange as it may seem, the grammarians, 
who pretend to be the arbiters of language, have generally 
been unable to write or speak pure English, so that one per- 
son who had made a grammar, proposed to publish a series of 
exercises in bad English, selected from the writing of profess- 
ed grammarians! In this country, fifty Lnglish grammars, at 
least, have been published. and we fear that it would be diffi- 
cult to name three of them, whose authors ever wrote any 
thing that indicated any acquaintance with the best English 
writers; any adequate idea of the capabilities and defects of 
our language ; or any ability to use it with correctness, ele- 
gance and effect. 

How then shall the needed reform be produced? We have 
hinted at the remedy, and shall endeavor to answer this ques- 
tion more at large in our next number. 

















PUBLIC MORALS, AS SHOWN BY POLICE REGULATIONS. 





We have repeatedly endeavored to present to our readers 
what we consider the great defect of education, the neglect of 
preventive discipline, and the almost entire dependance upon 
the punitive system which has prevailed for centuries, and 
whose failure to check vice and crime should long ago have 
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taught men its entire insufficiency. What we have said of 
school and home discipline, is as true of our jurisprudence ; 
for this aims to punish crime, or, at best, to deter from crime 
by the dread of bodily pain, a motive which may influence 
one man in a thousand to abstain from crime, but which never, 
perhaps, eradicates the propensity ; never reforms the unhappy 
criminal. . 

We intend to take up this matter of law after we have done 
with school education ; but we can not forbear, at this time, to 
allude to one exhibition of the depravity of the times, and of 
the inefficiency of laws, which has lately been rather exult- 
ingly published as a proof of the excellent police of this com- 
paratively exemplary city. 

On Saturday, the 18th of August, four individuals, two men 
and two women, who were suspected of burglary, robbery, and 
the greatest licentiousness, and of whose criminality there was 
not a doubt in the minds of the police, the magistrates, or the 
people,—but against whom there was no proof, it was said, — 
were exposed at the office of the City Marshal, as persons to 
be watched by the public, and avoided by the citizens, and 
then were turned adrift upon the community. 

Why, if there was no evidence against them, they could not 
bring an action for this exposure, which is the rankest sort of 
defamation, we do not know ; for we have seen prosecutions of 
well meaning citizens for defamation far less provoking to the 
suspeeted, and under circumstances 10 way different, except in 
the good intentions and better character of those who uttered 
the libel. 

It seems that these four persons came to Boston from New 
York, and the Boston police were informed of their arrival, 
and had a full description of their persons and characters from 
the police of New York. Last week, one, a female was detected 
in passing altered bank bills, brought to trial and bailed out, as 
a less successful villian could not have been, for want of friends 
or funds, (a difference of treatment which shows the unequal 
and unjust operation of our laws). On another was found a curi- 
ous and complete set of burglar’s instruments ; and against all 
there was abundant proof of crime, which the police could not 
use from motives of delicacy ! 

It seems they kept a house of ill fame, and were accustom- 
ed to decoy men into their den, and then rob them. Four 
men, at least, who had thus been plundered, complained at the 
Marshal's office at different times, but the police reports tell 
us, “'The Marshal replied, that he could not move in the mat- 
ter, until a formal complaint was made at the police court ; 
but,—each man stated that he was married, and desired not to 
be exposed.” 
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This is the point to which we would particularly eall the 
attention of those who are ecccupied in “straining ont gnats.” 
Four persons are unquestionably guilty of crimes, and four 
others come to the magistrate and confess themselves guilty 
of adultery, and furnish abundant proof of the criminality of 
the first four, and yet the whole are set free, and allowed to 
go unpunished, to be more wary in their wickedness, and, of 
course, more dangerous to the community ! 

Now, to our simplicity, it seems that the four men who con- 
fessed their infidelity to their families, deserved exposure as 
much as the four whom they accused, and they should be 
compelled to testify, as less respectable offenders are compelled 
to do, nay, as innocent persons are compelled to do, and be im- 
prisoned, as they often are, for safe-keeping, until the day of 
trial. 

We can not now enlarge upon this remarkable exposure of the 
inefficiency and injustice of the laws, and we hope we have 
not passed the bounds of decorum in introducing such disgust- 
ing details into our pages. Our only consolation under such 
aview of our criminal jurisprudence is, that the same State 
which is disgraced by it, has established a State Reform School, 
and the same city, that is the scene of such gross immorality 
and inconsistency, contains within its bosom the F’a.m School, 
and the ashes of THropore Lyman. 





A PARENT’S PRAYER. 
BY REV. LEONARD WITHINGTON. 


At this hushed hour, when all my children sleep, 

Ilere in thy presence, gracious God, I kneel ; 
And while the tears of gratitude I weep, 

Would pour the prayer that gratitude must feel. 
Parental love! , set thy holy seal 

On these soft hearts, which Thou to me hast sent ; 
Repel temptation. guard their better weak ; 

Be thy pure Spirit to their frailty lent, 
And lead them in the path their infant Savior went. 


Task not for them eminence or wealth, 

For these, in wisdom’s view, are trifling toys,— 
But occupation, competence and health, 

Thy love, thy presence, and the lasting joys 
That flow therefrom ; the passion which employs 

The breasts of holy men ; and thus to be 
From all that taints, or darkens, or destroys 

The strength of principle, for ever free ; 
This is the better boon, O God, I ask of Tliee. 
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How soft they sleep,—what innocent repose 
Rests on their eyes, from older sorrows free ! 
Sweet babes, the curtain I would not unclose, 
Which wraps the future from your minds and me ; 
But, Heavenly Father, leaving them with Thee,— 
Whether or high or low may be their lot, 
Or early death await them,—do thou be 
Their Guardian, Savior, Guide, and bless the spot 
Where they shall live or die; till death, forsake them not 


Though persecution's arches o’er them spread. 
Or sickness undermine, consuming slow ; — 
Though they should lead the life their Savior led, 
And his deep poverty be doomed to know ; — 
Wherever thou shalt order, let them go ; 
I give them up to Thee,—they are not mine ; 
And I could call the swiftest winds to blow, 
To bear them from me to the Pole or Line, 
In distant lands to plant the Gospel’s bleeding shrine. 


When, as a scroll, the heavens shall pass away, 
When the cold grave shall offer up its trust, 
When seas shall burn, on the last dreadful day ; 
Then, Thou most Merciful, as well as Just, 
Let not my eye, when elements are tossed 
In wild confusion, see that darkest, worst 
Of painful sights, that ever parent crossed,— 
Ilear my sad, earnest prayer, and let not MINE be lost. 





FREE SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS. 


[The following interesting account of the schools for adults 
in the city of Providence, is extracted from the Report of 
Heury Barnard, late School Commissioner for the State of 
Rhode Island. The writer of the letter, who is, in fact, the 
father of the good work, is the Rev. Edwin M. Stone, the 
city missionary, just the man for such a labor of love. We 
have omitted that portion of the letter which alludes to other 
similar schools, but we hope to give it ‘in a future number. 
— Ep. | 

Providence, January 22d, 1849. 

Hon. Henry Barnarp : 

Dear Sir—I very cheerfully comply with your request to 
furnish you with some account of the evening school con- 
nected with the ministry at large in this city, together with 
such information of similar institutions elsewhere, as is at 
present in my possession. 

This school was begun seven years ago, by the voluntary 
efforts of the teachers in our Sunday School. It is, I believe, 
With one exception, the oldest institution of the kind in New 
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England. It was opened to meet a class of wants then ex- 
isting, and every year since increasing, that were not supplied 
by the day-schools. It was fouud that a very large number 
of children and youth of both sexes, did not attend the Pub- 
lic Schools;—some, because they were destitute of decent 
clothing ; others, because their parents were too poor to dis- 
pense with the income derived from their labor ; and others, 
because they were unwilling to betray their deficiencies before 
pupils farther advanced, though younger, than themselves. 

Besides the many betweeu the ages of six and twelve 
years embraced in this enumeration, there were large numbers 
of boys and girls, of fifteen and sixteeu years, who had not 
yet mastered the lessons of the spelling book, and who could 
with difficulty read words of three letters. ‘These would 
gladiy attend an evening school, whose pupils were alike 
deficient, when they could not be persuaded to enter a public 
school, where they must rank with the primary division, and 
stand in a class with the smallest children. ‘These, with 
other causes, were accumulating an alarming amount of juve- 
nile ignorance, to ripen, in a few years, into adult vice. 

Such were the circumstances under which this school was 
established. It has been continued to this day a voluntary 
institution, free to all, and deriving its support from friends 
who have appreciated its design. In the beginning it was an 
experiment, and were this the appropriate place, it would be 
interesting to open its early history. Its perplexities, trials, 
and difficulties, arising from the crundeness and waywardness 
of spirit of its first pupils, combined with a fund of amusing 
incidents, would furnish a graphic chapter of school ex- 
perience. But time, patience, firmness and fidelity, overcame 
them all. The experiment has been entirely suecessfiul,—the 
gratifying reward of those ladies and gentlemen, who have 
volunteered their labors in this department of philanthropy. 

A general rule of the school is, to refuse admission to chil- 
dren who do, or from careful examination we believe can, 
attend the public schools. Our purpose is to co-operate with 
the public school system, by receiving such, only, as for 
reasons already assigned, are cut off from the privileges of 
these excellent institutions. 

Our school is kept about five months in each year, com- 
mencing in November. It has at present twenty-one teachers, 
including the general superintendent and two assistants in the 
writing department. For the last and present terms, a regis- 
tration has been made of the names, parentage, nativity, resi- 
dence, ages and employments of the pupils, with such other 
facts as may be useful for future reference. For want of 
complete lists of each year, Iam unable to state the whole 
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number who have received instruction. I think, however, 
that five hundred different pupils is not an over statement. 
Many of these began with the study of the alphabet. Some 
have continued with us two, three and four years, and several 
have received their entire education at this institution. It is 
impossible to estimate the good that has been done. ‘The 
redemptiou. of even a single mind from ignorance, is not to be 
valued by any rule of arithmetic. 

The number of pupils on our register the present term is 
one hundred and eleven,—fifty-seven males and fifty-four fe- 
males. ‘hese were all voluntary applicants. About sixty 
applications have been rejected on account of our limited ac- 
commodations. Within the circle embracing these hundred 
and eleven pupils, are at least two hundred more of similar 
ages, and marked with the same educational deficiencies. 
Had we room, a little effort would add them to our list. 

Fifty-five of our pupils are employed in factories, fourteen 
are learning trades, thirteen work at home, seven are at 
service, and the residue are variously occupied. Many of 
them have not attended any school for two years. One lad 
of thirteen had not been in school for five years, another of 
seventeen, for four years, and another of sixteen for even 
years. Of course, they knew but little when they came to 
us. ive years afforded ample time to wipe from the mem- 
ory most that had been acquired at eight. Oue young man 
of eighteen entered our school last winter, who could with 
difficulty read words of one syllable. He was very anxious 
to learn, and [ believe was not absent a single evening during 
the term. His progress was very encouraging. He is with 
us this winter, and has begun slate exercises. 

Our system of admission is by tickets. This was begun 
last winter, and answered fully the purpose intended. It en- 
hances the value of the privilege in the pupil’s mind, and 
saves us from the annoyance of idle intruders. Our course 
of instruction embraces reading, spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic. The pupils are examined as they enter, and are 
classed according to their acquirements. Each class, varying 
from four to six, enjoys the exclusive attention of a teacher. 
By this simple process, the classes become, practically, dis- 
tinct schools, the attention of pnpils is constantly engaged, 
and a surprising amount of instruction is imparted. In read- 
ing and spelling, I think as much is done in an evening ses- 
sion of two hours, as can be accomplished on the ordinary 
plan in two days. 

As is the case in the public schools, the morals, manners, 
and personal habits of the pupils, engage a due portion of 
our attention. In these particulars. the most gratifying 
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changes are visible. The rules of the school are less trans- 
gressed than ever befure. ‘The pupils are more punctual and 
constant in their attendance. Order 1s more easily maintained, 
Obedience to teachers is more oheerfully rendered, and person- 
al neatness is more general. ‘The school is in excellent con- 
dition, and will compare favorably with more pretending in- 
stitutions. I might go still more into detail, but perhaps 
have already said enough. 

In preparing this hasty sketch, I have left untouched many 
points upon which I should like to enlarge. But I will not 
now trespass upon your space or patience. It may be suf- 
ficient to say, that these schools have uniformly satisfied the 
expectations of their friends. ‘They have met wants, that 
under existing circumstances could not have been met by 
other means. If any one has accomplished less than its 
founders hoped, it has been owing to insufficient pecuniary 
resources, and not to a defective plan. Of their utility, no 
one who has watched their operations, can doubt. Whether 
they are to become a part of a settled system of education, 
the future alone can determine. That they will be necessary 
in cities and manufacturing towns for many years to come, is 
to my mind perfectly clear. This necessity will cease only 
when such changes shall have been effected in social econo- 
my as will not probably be witnessed the next quarter of a 
century. 

There are in this city, at the present moment, not less than 
four hundred children between tour and sixteen years of age, 
who, for causes assigned in the second paragraph of this let- 
ter, do not attend the day schools. There are at least two 
hundred more, between the ages of sixteen and twenty, whose 
education consists in an ability to read poorly and perhaps 
write theirnames. And there are not a few of the same ages, 
who can do neither. ‘These are mostly foreigners, and they 
represent a rapidly increasing class. But, whether four years 
of age or twenty, they should be provtded for. Most of 
them, I am confident, can be brought into the evening 
schools; but except by influences more potent than the law 
sanctions, a small proportion only of those the law has pro- 
vided for, can be induced to enter the day school. 

Providence has done nobly for the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Her free schools are among the richest monuments of 
her liberality. But, one step more remains to be taken; 
that is, to provide schools for the classes of which I have 
spoken. This will be a crowning of her educational work. 
Three years of fostering care and faithful instruction, will do 
much to qualify all between the ages of thirteen and twenty, 
to become useful citizens. Three years of neglect, will sow 
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in this class the seeds of asocial pestilence more to be dreaded 
than the cholera. If any stimulant to action, other thau the 
facts just stated, is needed, it may be had in the following 
statement, with which I will close this letter. From Sep- 
tember 2, 1847, to October 26, 1848, less than fourteen months, 
there were committed to prison in this city, sixty-two per- 
sons who could not read, and one hundred and twenty 
who could not write. So intimate are ignorance and crime. 
If the true wealth of a community is its intelligence and 
virtue, and if it is @ wiser economy to support schools than 
prisons, we cannot be too earnest in our endeavors to give to 
every child and youth the blessings of moral and intellectual 
culture. 
Very sincerely, 
Your friend, 
Epwin M. Srone. 





LARGE SCHOOLS UNFAVORABLE TO GOOD DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Epitor,—t was once present in a large school, where 
the ruie was, that only the principal teachers should flog the 
pupils, and the custom was for the assistant teachers, and oc- 
casionally for monitors, to send delinquents up to the Princi- 
pal, who, when he was at leisure, punished them. Ou the 
occasion to which I refer, as many as twenty boys of differ- 
ent ages were ranged in a line, and the Principat, having fin- 
ished a recitation, came to the supposed offenders, and, giving 
each two heavy blows on the hand with a heavy ruler, sent 
them to their places. 

Surprised at this wholesale and summary punishment, I ven- 
tured to ask the teacher if he never inquired into the guilt of 
the pupils. ‘No,’ said the teacher, “I take it for granted 
the assistants would not send them to me if they were not 
guilty.” “But yon punished them all alike.” said I, “and 
surely they can not have committed the same offence, nor 
have been criminal in the same degree.” My school is so 
large that I have no time to split hairs with them, said he, 
and if they did not deserve what I have given them, they 
may put it against the thousand offences which they commit 
without being discovered.” 

“ As I have time,” said I, “I shall feel obliged if you will 
allow me to put a few questious toeach of the boys.” “ You 
may question them as much as you please,” replied he,” but 
if I spent any time in doing so, I could never hear all my 
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classes recite, and then the Committee would be down upon 
me for neglect of duty. 

Here we have a code of discipline, compared with which 
martial law is mild and just. Such probably was the disci- 
pline of Grecian schools, when the tyrant Dionysius, being 
diiven from his throne, set up a school at Coriuth, because 
there, though ona smaller scale, he could be a tyrant still, 
I may examine the code, hereafter, but at present [I will only 
give the result of my inquiries of the boys. 

[ found that five had been “ called out ” for whispering, three 
sent up for imperfect recitations, three for idleness, one for 
laughing, one for pulling hair, one for sleeping, two for leaving 
place, two for playing. and two for tardiness. Of the whisper- 
ers, one said he asked his neighbor to show him where his 
sum was wrong; another, where the lesson ended ; a third, 
who the visitor was; a fourth asked to borrow a pen, having 
broken off the point of his own; a fifth acknowledged that 
he said ‘* Old B——— is gentle as a sucking dove, now he 
has company present.” Of the three sent up for imperfect 
recitations, one told me thet he had studied all the time, both in 
school and out; another, that he did not know how to get 
the lesson ; and the third that he could not study because his 
head ached. Of the three accused of idleness, one said he 
had got his lesson and had nothing todo. “ Why did you 
not study the next?” said I. “Then 1 should have forgot- 
ten this,” said he. 'The second wanted some directions be- 
fore he could go on. and he dared not ask assistance. The 
third said he was tired of studying. The boy who laughed 
said his neizhbor tickled him. He who pulled hair, did so 
to wake his neighbor, who was the lad punished for sleeping. 
This sleeper said he had learned his lesson, aad fell asleep 
without meaning to do so. One boy left his place to pick 
up something he had dropped, the other because a boy kept 
plaguing him. Two were playing to keep themselves awake, 
the game being a quiet one on the slate. Of the two, who 
were tardy, one was led into tardiness by the family clock, 
which was too slow, and the other had to “ go an er rand” 
for his mother, who could not write an excuse. 

Now it is clear that every boy had broken a rule of the 
school, no one pretends that he had not, and yet not one 
offence in five deserved the name. Each was accused, was 
not confronted with his accuser, and was not heard in his vwn 
defence. ‘The motive was not ccnsidered in judging of the act 
the znability of the child was of no avail, and every principle, 
that governs our courts in the trial and punishment of adults 
was disregarded. Can it be that this severer code is neces- 
sary for children? As far as my observation goes, children 
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have generally a keener sense of right and wrong than most 
adults, and Ican see no reason for this different treatment 
of them, except the monstrous one, that children who have 
thus been abused and oppressed will, when they grow up, 
be lovers of freedom, and the stern supporters of human 
rights. My private opinion is, that they lose all respect for 
right and wrong, ahd grow up to become oppressors in their 
turn. ViaTor. 





EDUCATION IN DELAWARE. 


[The following just remarks are taken from the Delaware 
State Journal, a well conducted paper, published at Wilming- 
ton. Although its allusion to the immense amount of money 
sent abroad may seem to imply a disregard for foreign mis- 
sions, the general tone of the paper satisfies us that the lib- 
erality shown to distant wants is used as an argument for sim- 
ilar or even greater liberality at home, it being our bounden 
duty to have this done, and by no means to leave the latter 
undone. Indeed, what axiom can be more established than 
that increase of knowledge and virtue at home is the best 
security for that wider charity, which leads us to provide for 
the destitution of others. Ep.] 

If we consider the amount of money annually drawn from 
us in this country, the sum will be seen to be more than 
enough to educate all the poor children in any one of the 
largest States in the Union. But, is it not to be feared that 
while we gather money by thousands for the support of the 
Heathen, we are at the same, perhaps unconsciously, creating 
Heathenism at home. Many circumstances go to prove that 
the means seut to remote islands are used for far different 
purposes than education, and it is passing strange that peo- 
ple will neglect those at home for persons they have never 
seen or can expeet to see. ‘To see the annual reports of 
Missions, with the great progress they make among the be- 
nighted sons of the East, foreigners might be led to believe 
we were all an educated people in this “land of the free, and 
home of the brave.’”” And what would be their surprise 
were I to inform them that, in the small State of Delaware, 
with a population of a little over seventy-six thousand, we 
have in our midst no less than seven thousand adults who are 
totally ignorant of the Gospel; for, it must be confessed that 
there are this number of adult persons who caanot read one 
word in the Book of Life. Here we might pause to con- 
sider the great impropriety of taxing all our children in each 
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of our Sunday Schools for pennies to be sent abroad, while 
we encourage, or at least tolerate, ignorance at home. Leav- 
ing Christianity out of the question, for argument’s sake. let 
us consider the matter in a national point of view. Every 
one who appreciates the value of a Republican form of gov. 
ernment, will admit the utility to every voter, born on the 
soil, of a common school education, so that he may be able, 
at least, to read the ballot he deposits in the box. If we go 
on for twenty years in the present course, it does not require 
the eye of a philosopher to see that the ignorant will out- 
number the learned, and history records the fact, that uness 
the masses of the people are educated, our hope of liberty 
will prove a cheat. 

The State of Delaware is, probably, about as good a field 
to commence operations on. as any State in the Union ; for, 
there is no doubt, that, by the next census, we shall have an 
adult population of ten thousand, who can neither read nor 
write. Now this state of things is wrong, and ought not to 
exist. Instead of being anxious about the Heathen, let us 
take especial care of our own, and by a judicious system of 
common school education teach the masses how to read, write, 
and cipher,—for it was the knowledge of etters that gave 
“glory to Greece, and freedom to Rome.” Newcastle 
County has a reasonable amount of population, who are des- 
titute of that knowledge which is calculated to make a peo- 
ple industrious, virtuous and happy, and it is owing to sich 
destitution that the two lower counties have become nearly 
depopulated. For, illiterate persons will not cultivate and 
improve the soil as those do who have some knowledge of 
bouks, and, at least, are able to read a newspaper. In this 
country, we prate much about our rights, and say not one 
word about our privileges,—the latter we neglect for the 
former, although it is one of the dearest privileges of an 
American citizen to secure for himself and his posterity a 
system of education moral, and intellectual, that will be as 
lasting as the world itself. 

As the people are the governing power, they can have such 
laws enacted,—levyimg a tax on all equally throughout the 
State ; creating a suflicient number of District Schools, and 
allowing not more than thirty scholars to each, with compe- 
tent teachers. I am well aware, however, that there are many 
obstacles in the way of a universal system of education, for, 
the love of money is planted so deep in the minds of hundreds 
that they would rather hire out their children for a small pit- 
tance, than allow them time for schooling. I speak not of 
the very poor, who, perhaps, stand in need of the small earn- 
ings of their children ; but of thousands who are not needy, 
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but yet practsie this nefarious scheme for filthy lucre, Yet 
this ought and might be remedied by a law, allowing no boy 
ta be put out before he is fourteen years of age, and compell- 
ing the parents to send him to school at the public expense, or 
at his own, until he arrives at that age. For, unless knowl- 
edge is increased and virtue encouraged, it will not be long 
before, in their love of money, or in their licentiousness, this 
people will forget the value of liberty and the sources of true 
greatness, 

Being happily situated under the benign influence of free 
institutions, let it be our great privilege to cultivate the minds 
of the people. that our liberties may be preserved and our influ- 
ence felt throughout the world. 

CLARKSON. 





SCRAPS. 


Time.—The Past, as Time rolls on, grows more rich in in- 
cident and illustration ; and many pens are employed to em- 
balm it for posterity, but the all-recording book of God, alone, 
wil contain a complete record of the events of our world. 
When ‘Time shall be no longer, what a feast for intellect, and 
affection, and holiness, to read that record! And may it not 
constitute the ‘ Bible” of Eternity, to be ceaselessly perused 
by the redeemed, as affording a complete picture of man, and 
a display of God, of his design in our creation, preservation, 
and redemption ? What wonders will be in that book, form- 
ing as it will, a complete chain of divine providences, and 
throwing light on all those mysteries which now perplex the 
reason of man, amd impair hir view of Jehovah. 





A PETITION TO TIME. 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three ;— 
One is lost,—an angel fled 
To the azure overhead. 


Touch us gently, Time! 

We’ve no proud nor soaring wings ; 
Our ambition, our conte nt, 

Lie in simpler things. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O’er life’s dim, unbounded sea, 
Secking only some calm clime. 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 
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Courtesy. — Shall courtesy be done only to the rich! In 
good-breeding, which differs, if at all, from high-breeding, 
only as it gracefully remembers the rights of others, rather 
than it gracefully insists on its own rights, I discern no 
special connection with wealth or birth ; but rather that it lies 
in human nature itself, and is due from all men towards all 
men. Of a truth, were your schoolmaster at his post, and worth 
any thing when there, this, with so much else, would be re- 
formed. Nay, each man were then also his neighbor’s school- 
master; till at length a rude-visaged, unmannered peasant 
could no more be met with, than a peasant unacquainted with 
botanical physiology, or who felt not that the clod he broke 
was created in heaven.—T'homas Carlyle. 








OUR JOURNAL. 


That we may be more at leisure to attend to literary matters and the great 
interests of education, in whatever form they present themselves, we have 
transferred the publication of this Journal to Lemur N. Ibe, to whom 
all payments for the Journal may be made. The great and growing evil of 
unpunctuality in paying subscriptions, and the hope that we shall save our 
publisher from much trouble and loss, induce us to publish the following 


DIRECTIONS. 


1. When the time is about to expire for which you have paid, if you wish 
to stop your paper, write a letter to the Publisher, informing him of your 
wish, and do it then, nor wait a month or two, until he has sent half a dozen 
more papers than you have paid tor, Be sure to pay the postage. 

2. We continue to send papers to subscribers, after the time tor which they 
first subscribed has expired, unless otherwise ordered. We never stop a pa- 
per uutil all arrearages are paid up, or we are assured that a subscriber is 
wortaless. 


THE LAW OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary to the pub- 
lisher, and not to the post-master, are considered as wishing to continue their 
subscriptions. 

2. It subscribers order the discontinuance of their papers, the publisher 
has a right to send them until all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers from the offices to 
which they are directed, they are responsible till they Lave settled the bill, 
and ordered the publisher to discontinue their paper. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without informing the publisher, 
and the paper is sent to the former direction, they are responsible. 

5. The Courts have decided that refusing to take a paper from the office, 
or removing and leaving it uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of inten- 
tional fraud. 





1 All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Eiditor, should beaddressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 


Tut Common Scuoont Journar is regularly published, semi-monthly, by 
Lemvurer N. Ips, 138} Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite School street,) 
Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.]} 

















